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Faith, War, and Policy. By Gilbert Murray. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 

The war compels an attempt at clear, honest, ethical thinking in 
those who are in any way touched by it, and since the struggle began 
men have willingly read a greater number of ethical discourses than 
ever before. These have been for the most part lay-sermons couched 
in vigorous, straightforward language and taking the point of view of 
the student of politics, the lawyer, or the plain thoughtful citizen. 

One of the best collections of such discourses is the book Faith, 
War, and Policy, by Gilbert Murray, the distinguished English classical 
scholar and the translator of Euripides. The interest and value of these 
papers is all the greater because Mr. Murray is, in the sane sense of 
the word, a pacifist — a hater of war, a lover of humanity, who, while 
feeling deeply and thinking hopefully, cannot be classed either with 
the unthinking optimists or with the merely instinctive patriots. 

But though Mr. Murray is not a blind follower of instinct or of 
hope, he is emphatically a follower of moral intuition, and it is this 
distinction between the lower and the higher instinct — a distinction that 
seems to control all his thought — which makes his exposition so subtly 
clear, so exactly moral, so true to the spirit of the Greek maxim, 
" Nothing in excess." 

How can war ever be right ? Even for the most tender conscience, 
Mr. Murray shows, this question can have but one answer. What- 
ever the Tolstoians say, the conscience and reason of the common 
man affirms that the nation's dishonor involves the dishonor of 
the individual. And dishonor, in the real sense, is a poison to the 
soul. Honor, the observance of duty, the forgetfulness of self, is, on 
the other hand, no mere bubble but a reality. This intuition, felt 
to be irresistibly binding in everyday life, maintains itself in the face 
of death. And the mark of its validity is the happiness that accompanies 
its exercise. " Human nature is a mysterious thing, and man finds 
his weal and woe not in the obvious places. To have something before 
you, clearly seen, which you know you must do, and can do, and will 
spend your utmost strength and perhaps your life in doing, that is 
one form at least of very high happiness, and one that appeals — the 
facts prove it — not only to saints and heroes, but to the average man. 
Doubtless the few who are wise enough and have enough imagination 
may find opportunity for that same happiness in everyday life, but 
in war ordinary men find it. This is the inward triumph that lies 
at the heart of the great tragedy." 

Thus, the war has actually done good; for to say nothing of that 
heartening event, the liberation of Russia, and of the prospective tri- 
umph of Democracy throughout the world, it is clear that the belligerent 
nations — Mr. Murray, of course, is thinking chiefly of England — 
have been welded into communities of self-sacrifice. 

There is all the difference in the world, however, between com- 
munities united by the spirit of self-sacrifice for a noble end and 
communities that are held together simply by the cohesion of instinct. 
It is dangerous to put the community, any community, in the place of 
God. By his skillful analysis of what he aptly terms the " herd-instinct," 
Mr. Murray isolates that element of patriotism which is purely ir- 
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rational and which tends to kill the reason and the higher emotions. 
Jingoism, imperialism as a creed of national superiority, militarism — 
these ways of thought have all found expression in England as in 
America, but they no longer have the sanction of influential opinion. 

Other and more specific subjects are discussed by Mr. Murray 
from the same point of view, and with the same moderation and acute- 
ness. There is a chapter upon the English policy toward Ireland. 
There are two chapters upon America's relation to the war, chapters 
that emphasize and clarify our country's mission. Particularly interest- 
ing also to American readers should be Mr. Murray's analysis of the 
Democratic Control of Foreign Relations. 

Although many of the papers contained in this volume were written 
so early in the war as to have lost the appeal of timeliness, there is 
in the views expressed a permanent Tightness that gives the book 
lasting importance. 



A Son of the Middle Border. By Hamlin Garland. New York : 
The Macmillan Company, 1917. 

There are biographies which are said to be more fascinating than 
any novel, but in the majority of these it will be found that the 
superiority of interest is in inverse proportion to the degree in which 
the life-story approaches the novel in form. And so we often turn 
with relief from the brightly colored pictures of fiction to the matter- 
of-fact relation of interesting events that actually happened. 

Hamlin Garland, however, is one of those novelists who have 
managed in an uncommon degree to join sober matter-of-factness 
with imaginative charm. It should not surprise one, then, to find 
that the autobiographical chapters which Mr. Garland has entitled 
A Son of the Middle Border are not only rewarding as reminiscence, 
but also rich in the imaginative and emotional values of the author's 
best fiction. Here one may perceive all the novelist's trained skill 
in the portraiture of character, and that larger vision which sees a 
human being dramatically in his true setting. Here, too, is to be 
found an abundance of that vivid and affectionately truthful description 
which in Mr. Garland's other writings has helped to preserve for us 
the life of the Middle Western frontier. One hardly knows at first 
whether one is reading a novel or a biography, so skilfully is the tale 
woven; yet the narrative is drawn out as straight as a string; in its 
composition there is neither artificiality nor undue reserve. 

The fullness and richness of the style arises from no luxuriance of 
self-expression. For though the author frankly writes of himself, 
he loses himself in a larger theme. 

Hamlin Garland's father was a man with the soul of a pioneer. 
A soldier in the Civil War, stern and authoritative, hard-working and 
efficient, a lover of home and family, he was led on, like many men 
of less stable character, by the lure of distant horizons. The story of 
his life and that of his family is a tale of successive migrations leading 
from Wisconsin through Minnesota and at last into Dakota, a tale of 
the longings and hardships and consolations of pioneers, of the conflict 
of dreams with reality. 

As a boy Hamlin Garland did a man's work on the farm. As 



